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THE FIELD OF INATTENTION—THE SELF. 


HE readers of the preceding articles of this series have become 

familiar with the conception of human consciousness consid- 

ered as a vastly complex system of minor psychic systems, which 

in any moment taken for study displays what I have called a given 

noetic pattern, in which certain psychic emphases are contrasted 
with an undifferentiable mass of unemphatic psychic parts. 

The psychic emphases form what we commonly speak of as the 
field of attention; the undifferentiable mass of unemphatie psychic 
parts form what I have ealled the field of inattention. The 
general nature of this field of inattention I shall consider in this 
article. 

1. In the first place it is to be noted that all parts of the whole 
nervous system are fundamentally of the same nature; that the 
activities of these several parts have a fundamental likeness; and 
that therefore the emphatic activities in a given neururgic pattern 
are fundamentally of the same nature as the unemphatic activities 
which, as we have seen, form an undifferentiable neururgic mass. 

Assuming the validity of the conception of a thoroughgoing 
neururgie and noetie correspondence we are then led to say that the 
field of attention and the field of inattention are fundamentally of 
the same nature. This is an important point to which frequent 
reference will be made in what follows. 

2. In the second place it is to be noted that each neururgic 
emphasis must spread its influence throughout the whole nervous 
system; and on the other hand, if our first point is well taken, the 
undifferentiable mass of unemphatic activities within the whole 
nervous system must at the same time exert an influence upon the 
neururgic emphasis, and must in some measure determine its form. 
That is, the neururgic emphasis and the neururgic mass must at 
all times be reciprocally efficient. | 

If, then, the theory here presented is valid, we must hold that,the 
noetic emphasis in the noetic pattern of any given moment must 
influence the nature of the undifferentiable psychic mass; and that 
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this latter in turn must influence the nature of the emphasis. That 
is, the field of attention and the field of inattention must, in all cases, 
be reciprocally efficient. 

To these points we shall refer in articles to follow. Here I shall 
ask the reader to consider the nature of the field of inattention from 
a special point of view. 

3. The field of inattention, as such, can never appear in the field 
of attention ; it can never be presented, as we say, in reflection. For 
if it, or any part of it, became sufficiently emphatic to stand in 
contrast from the undifferentiable psychic mass, it would, in that 
fact, become part of the field of attention, and would no longer be 
of the field of inattention. 

At first sight, therefore, it would seem that it were utterly im- 
possible for us to gain any conception of the nature of the field of 
inattention through introspective observation, which deals neces- 
sarily with the field of attention only. But when we consider that 
under our view the field of attention and the field of inattention 
are fundamentally of the same nature, it appears not impossible that 
a simulacrum of the field of inattention, under certain conditions, 
might in itself become an emphasis in a given noetic pattern, and 
as such might be subject to study in our reflective states. Let us 


ask whether this is possible. 
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Let us suppose that in the diagram above the field of attention 
is presented by the large solid O; and the field of inattention by 
the whole mass of little 0’s. Now it is quite conceivable that a 
noetie pattern might appear in a form which may be symbolized as 


follows: 
Fia. 2. 
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Here the field of attention would be complex and would be of 
the form 


Fic. 3. 
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in which O would appear as an increment to the relatively undif- 
ferentiable psychic mass 
Fig. 4. 


which latter would be within the field of attention, but would appear 
as a simulacrum of the field of inattention (compare f in Fig. 1). 
We should in such a case have before us in attention a simulacrum 
of the field of inattention, and of an increment to it standing in 
contrast from it; the whole field of attention being a simulacrum 
of the whole state of consciousness in any given moment. 

The question then arises whether we ever do have emphases in 
consciousness of complex form, in which what might normally be a 
simple emphasis does not stand alone, but without changing its 
essential nature appears as contrasted with a relatively undiffer- 
entiable psychic mass, which latter is also in attention. 

At once we are ready to answer yes. We have such experiences 
in what we call states of self-consciousness, in which we seem to 
discern a presentation to what the common man calls his self, but 
what the psychologist of our day has learned to call his empirical ego. 

During a large part of life consciousness displays merely a flow 
of psychic emphases, without any appreciation in attention of the 
contrast with an empirical ego to which these emphases accrue as 
increments. When we are not in reflective mood sensations, per- 
cepts, emotions, images, ideas, succeed one another without appear- 
ing in any way as our sensations, percepts, emotions, or ideas. 

But when we become self-conscious these very same sensations, 
percepts, emotions, or ideas appear in attention together with some- 
thing more; with them then appears also the empirical ego as a 
somewhat over against which they stand in contrast. 

In eases of self-consciousness the presentation to the empirical 
ego, and the empirical ego as well, are both in the field of attention 
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—are both partial emphases within the total emphasis which ap- 
pears in the noetic pattern of the moment. 

It would appear, then, that in the empirical ego of attention we 
have a simulacrum of the field of inattention within consciousness. 

But it is interesting to note that this empirical ego is very gen- 
erally assumed to be a simulacrum of what we call the Self; and 
this notion has, I think, a very substantial basis. 

The main ground for this assumption seems to me to lie in facts 
of objective observation. For in our daily life we constantly note 
the actions of men as they are influenced by what we call their 
characters, 7. e., by the nature of their Selves; and this when there 
are no indications whatever that the men observed are self-conscious. 
Then again we note their actions when they clearly indicate to us by 
their speech that they are fully self-conscious, 7. e., when they realize 
fully that their empirical egos are in some way related to the most 
emphatie part of the field of attention of the moment, in a form 
which they speak of as willing. 

Now, noting these two sets of actions, we find that from a purely 
objective view no distinction can be made between them ;? and apply- 
ing the case to ourselves, we identify the influence of the empirical 
ego with the influence of the Self, and, therefore, look upon the em- 
pirical ego as a simulacrum of the Self. 

I would, of course, not hold that this objective interpretation is 
explicit; but even though merely implicit, it has been woven into 
the warp and woof of our thinking by numberless experiences of life 
in the midst of our fellow men since the day of birth. 

There are other grounds for this assumption which, however, I 
can not consider within the limits of this paper. 

4. Now, if it appears, as we have seen, that the empirical ego of 
attention is a simulacrum of the field of inattention within conscious- 
ness; and if it also appears that the empirical ego is a simulacrum 
of the Self, then evidently it is at once suggested that the field of 
inattention and the Self are one and the same thing; that what we 
have been describing as the rest of consciousness—as the undiffer- 


* This is clearly seen in the fact that our cleverest practical men of affairs 
have failed to discover any objective marks to distinguish what are known as 
involuntary from voluntary actions in our fellow men; as is distinctly indi- 
cated in every trial of a criminal. The fact that the man before the jury has 
murdered another may not be questioned; but only by interpretation in terms 
of their own experience is it possible for the jurymen to determine whether the 
truth is with the prosecution, which claims that the killing was a voluntary 
act (i. e., self-conscious and involving the influence of the empirical ego) ; or 
with the defense, which claims that it was an act of self-preservation, purely 
instinctive and ‘involuntary’ (i. e., not self-conscious, and influenced only by 
the nature of the man’s character, or Self). 
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entiable psychic mass against which the emphases in attention stand 
out in contrast—is nothing more nor less than the Self. 

On its face, this suggestion seems plausible. For it appears to 
be impossible to deny that the Self is part of consciousness. Yet 
it is not of the field of attention; and if it is of consciousness, 
and yet not of the field of attention, it must be either part of this 
field of inattention; or else the whole of, and identical with, this 
field of inattention. 

It appears to me that there is much to be said in favor of the 
view that the Self is the whole of, and is identical with, the field of 
inattention. The arguments which make such a view plausible can 
scarcely be even indicated within the limits of a series of articles 
appropriate to this JouRNAL, and I shall make no attempt to present 
them in detail. I shall, however, ask the reader in this, and suc- 
ceeding articles, to assume the validity of this hypothesis, and to 
note some of its consequences which appear to me to throw light 
upon certain perplexing psychological problems. 

5. In this connection I should perhaps note that this Self, while 
of experience, is in no manner to be confounded with any concept 
of the Self, which, as such, is within the field of attention and must, 
therefore, be a form of presentation to the Self of experience. 

The conceptual self may be assumed, if one choose, to refer to a 
certain core or essence which is left after we have cast off all the 
elements of the field of attention discoverable in the empirical ego; 
but even so, this concept remains a formula, so to speak, quite within 
the field of attention and in contrast with the true Self of the 
moment—the field of inattention—in relation to which it accrues as 
an increment. 

6. The Self of the human individual as thus conceived is bounded 
by the limits of the individual human consciousness, in correspond- 
ence with the physical limits of the human organism. But those 
who have followed sympathetically what has been said in the pre- 
vious article of this series will appreciate that a human conscious- 
ness is individual only in that it inheres in a broader system, al- 
though it is considered in and for itself. Its individuality is consti- 
tuted by the intimacy of the integration of its parts, but within some 
broader system. And so the Self, as part of that individual con- 
sciousness, is in its very nature involved with other consciousnesses, 
attaching to some, inhering in others of broader type; and its nature 
is in part determined by this attachment or inherence. 

This finds its analogue in the form of our concept of the Self, 
and in the nature of the simulacrum of the Self—the empirical ego. 
For, as Professor Royce and others have taught us, our concept of 
the Self involves the existence of other Selves of a social, and I may 
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add of perhaps a still broader nature. A man’s empirical ego also 
is what it is only because of the influence upon it of other conceived 
empirical egos, and of its reciprocal influence upon them. 

7. Let us now turn again to the consideration of some special 
points in connection with the state of self-consciousness. 

If the state of self-consciousness is of the nature described, viz., 
a complex field of attention in which a psychic increment accrues to 
a relatively undifferentiable psychic mass; and if such a state can be 
symbolized as in Fig. 2 above, which I repeat here, 


Fig. 2. 
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then there seems to be no reason why a state of self-consciousness 
should not be experienced which may be symbolized by Fig. 5 below. 


Fic. 5. 
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The difference between the two total states symbolized by Figs. 
2 and 5 respectively would lie, not in the increments to the empirical 
egos in the two cases, but in the empirical egos themselves 


And this would, of course, lead us to expect that the same indi- 
vidual man might, under different conditions, experience differences 
of empirical egohood, a fact which is, of course, vouched for by cases 
of what we call ‘double personality,’ which at times occur spontane- 
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ously, and which at other times are produced artificially as, e. g., by 
the hypnotist. 

And, as a matter of fact, if the nature of the empirical ego has 
been properly described above, it can scarcely be possible that the 
very same empirical ego can appear in any two moments of an indi- 
vidual’s experience; the most that we can expect will be that the 
empirical egos of successive moments will usually so completely 
overlap that the differences between them will not be discriminated ; 
and such is the condition of normal life. 

And if this is true, the abnormal cases of double personality 
should not surprise us; for in order to explain such cases we have 
merely to assume that the noetic patterns within the man’s con- 
sciousness at different times involve psychic systems which are so 
diverse that each is complete in itself, as it were—so complete and 
diverse that it is possible for each system to develop its own peculiar 
empirical ego to which increments accrue; these diverse psychic sys- 
tems being so thoroughly exclusive of one another, or so utterly 
incommensurable, if we may so speak, that it is impossible for the 
noetic emphases of one system to produce emphases in the other, the 
man being thus unable to recall in one state the happenings of the 
other state. 

As a matter of fact, I think reference to his own experience must 
convince any man that each of us is a bundle of multiple personali- 
ties, although these personalities are usually not sufficiently diverse 
to cut our self-conscious life into diverse fragments. 

If this is true, we should expect to find the normal case, where 
diverse but closely related multiple personalities are evidenced, 
shading off into those cases where the diverse empirical egos are 
completely disparate. And this we do find. I myself am a fairly 
good example of such a transitional case, as are all others who lead, 
as we say, a double life. 

When in the routine of my professional practice I reach my 
business office of a morning, my personality is almost as diverse from 
the personality of the man now writing this psychological essay in 
the quiet hours of the night, as could be the case were the two per- 
sonalities embodied in different individual men. But for the fact 
that the outward appearance, and certain mannerisms, of the person 
in the architect’s studio, and of the person in the student’s library, 
are the same, it would never occur to an observer of the two that 
they were embodiments of one and the same personality; so diverse 
are the reactions of the two men under the different conditions, and 
even to what appear to be quite identical stimuli. 

But if our view be correct, then we ought to expect at certain 
times to recognize the coexistence of diverse empirical egos in one 
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moment’s experience; and that this occurs I think is conclusively 
shown in every-day life where a man compares the impulses fol- 
lowed in the actions of a past moment with those which he wishes 
he had followed; that is when he thinks of the empirical ego which 
influenced his past act as quite diverse from the empirical ego of 
the moment of reflective contrition; which latter empirical ego he 
sets over against the former as his ‘better self’ or his ‘true self.’ 

7. Let us now turn in closing to another point of interest in this 
connection. 

If the state of self-consciousness is symbolized by Fig. 2 above, 
if it is a complex field of attention in which a psychic increment 
accrues to a relatively undifferentiable psychic mass, then it would 
appear probable that occasions might arise when this psychic mass, 
as per the symbolization in Fig. 4 above, might appear in attention 
without its increment O. Then we should not note the appearance 
of an empirical ego in contradistinction from its increment; but we 
should note the existence of the mass in itself, with characteristics 
which bind it closely to what we know as the empirical ego when 
fully developed self-consciousness exists. This special experience in 
which the matter in attention is the psychic mass only of what may 
become the self-conscious state, is, in my view, what is commonly 
described as ‘feeling.’ By general agreement this so-called ‘feeling’ 
is a vague, searcely differentiable, psychic mass, the most marked 
characteristic of which is what we call its subjectiveness, which sub- 
jectiveness can be naught else than a community of nature with the 
more definite empirical ego of clearly self-conscious states. 

The ‘feeling attitude’ is the attitude of the empirical ego, not 
yet become explicit, as is shown by the ease with which mere ‘feeling’ 
gives place to the clearer empirical ego, and by the likeness between 
the special efficiency of ‘feeling’ and the efficiency of the empirical 
ego when the latter does become explicit, a likeness which must be 
recognizable by all who indulge in introspection. 


Henry Rutcers MARSHALL. 
New York Ciry. 





AN EXPERIENCE AND AN INQUIRY 


T is entirely probable that the rather simple experiences of which 

I wish to speak here are in no way uncommon. Still, since I 

am unacquainted with any account of them, I venture to describe a 
typical instance, at the same time expressing the hope that readers 
of this JourNAL who have similar experiences will also make them 
known. The experiences referred to display in a special manner 
the influence of wnnoticed impressions. And their chief interest to 
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the writer lies in the fact that they seem not unlikely to throw some 
light on certain of those phenomena manifested by hysterical pa- 
tients, which believers in the ‘subliminal consciousness’ have classi- 
fied as ‘communications’ from one conscious level to the other. 

The facts are these. I frequently catch myself saying over with 
several repetitions the title of some book, or mentally speaking some 
name or phrase, the sensory source of which is not immediately 
evident. Ordinarily this happens when I am at my desk and when, 
reflecting upon some matter, I allow the eyes to wander freely about. 
Almost invariably I find that these mental images are the verbal 
reproductions of printed or written words that have fallen within 
the field of vision, of the seeing of which there is, however, not the 
slightest recollection. The point of the matter is, then, that whereas 
the unnoticed impression was viswal in character, the imagery that 
appears in consciousness is of another variety, namely, in this in- 
stance, verbal. Let me cite a case from my notes taken immediately 
after one of these experiences. On my desk there is a pigeon-hole 
case in one compartment of which was a pile of sheets covered with 
references to the literature of various topics. Upon these a roughly 
folded piece’ of newspaper had been lying for several days. This 
had been somehow pushed aside over other material lying near, and 
in an inattentive manner, while thinking of other matters, I pulled 
this piece of newspaper about and straightened it up over the ref- 
erence sheets. In a few seconds—perhaps ten—I found myself 
saying mentally, ‘Gustavo Tosti, Gustavo Tosti.’ I began to wonder 
where I could have seen the name, and looked about the desk without 
thinking immediately of the circumstance described above. Then 
it occurred to me that I had straightened the paper over the reference 
sheets. So I slipped this aside to look at the latter. I found one 
of the visible references to be ‘Tosti—Social Psychology, ete.’ The 
only consciousness to be recalled from the experience of shifting the 
papers was, beyond that fact itself, the verbal image ‘reference 
sheets,’ with no sort of particularization whatever. It is to be 
noted that the ‘Gustavo’ was added by central supplementing. This 
particular reference, it should be said, had occupied me somewhat 
about three weeks before. 

Now, as far as the mere facts of the case are concerned, they are, 
of course, entirely trivial. But from the point of view of the rela- 
tion between the unnoticed impression and the images aroused, they 
are not without considerable interest. 

Other cases of unnoticed but influential impressions will oceur to 
the reader. Much of the imagery obtained by erystal-gazing seems 
to have this sort of origin. And, more commonly, the visions of 
dreams and of the hypnogogiec state show revivals of sense experi- 
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ence that passed unnoted at the time. Similarly, too, one may have 
after-images of objects that are not consciously perceived. The 
‘delayed’ after-image described some years ago by Scott and Bake- 
well in the Proceedings of the S. P. R. is a case in point, as is also 
the experience referred to by Hyslop in the Psychological Review 
last year (Vol. X., p. 296). I have frequently verified the observa- 
tion of the latter writer, and have found within my field of vision 
the after-image of a certain curtain ring after turning away from 
the window when my attention had been occupied with outside hap- 
penings. 

But, in all these cases, the imagery involved is seen to belong to 
the same department as the unnoticed impression. In the instances 
referred to both impressions and images happen to be visual. And 
it is Just here that these experiences differ from those that this paper 
is concerned in reporting. For in the experience related above the 
unnoticed impression was visual in character, whereupon a transla- 
tion of it in verbal terms appeared in consciousness. It is this ap- 
pearance of a translated image that is significant. 

It is not my purpose here to make any extended application of 
this type of experience to the phenomena of hysteria referred to 
above. Let me only suggest that there is a striking similarity be- 
tween the phenomena here reported and those cases where the hys- 
terical patient, though unable to feel three pressures upon the hand, 
may yet a moment later report the visual image of a figure 3; or 
those other cases where the verbal image of a name or fact can not 
be obtained, while yet the hand will write the same, as if motor 
images of the name or fact were actually present. 

But I am not desirous of discussing these matters here. I should, 
however, be extremely grateful for any account from others of ex- 
periences similar to my own indicated above, particularly if the 
unnoticed impression and the translated image appear in other than 
the visual and verbal fields. This latter would seem to be the most 
natural mode of appearance, and, in fact, such close connections 
exist between our visual and our speech centers that it is highly 
probable that phenomena like the above occur frequently in the 
ordinary process of reading. The conditions are such, however, that 
the facts are not brought out sharply. It will be seen, therefore, 
that evidence of other directions of translation than from the visual 
to the verbal would have considerable interest and value. And I 
hope such evidence may be forthcoming. 

The particular sense field which receives the unnoted impression, 
and the variety of imagery into which the translation is made, may 
quite probably depend upon the imagination-type to which the indi- 
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vidual belongs. And from this point of view alone it would be 
a matter of interest to compare observations. 


A. H. PIerce. 


Smitin COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHODOLOGICAL 
VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN METAPHYSIC 


HE doctrine which I wish to illustrate admits that psychology 

and metaphysie represent distinguishable points of view in 
philosophy, and asserts that their distinctness must be kept in mind 
in the treatment of either. It maintains, however, that such a 
relation exists between the two as permits psychology to play the 
important rdle of furnishing clues to metaphysic for the statement 
and solution of its problems. As an example of the difficulties into 
which metaphysic inevitably runs through failure to adequately 
appreciate the methodological value of psychology, I shall take Mr. 
F. H. Bradley’s ‘Appearance and Reality.’ On the other hand, 
Professor Royee’s article, in the March (1904) number of the 
Philosophical Review, furnishes a good illustration of a misappre- 
hension which is likely to arise as to the outcome of a philosophy 
employing psychology in the determination of its metaphysical in- 
sight, if the distinction between the view-points of the two disciplines 
be not clearly recognized. 

The controlling conception of Mr. Bradley’s essay both as to 
method and problems is to be found, I believe, in Chapter XV., en- 
titled ‘Thought and Reality.’ Having concluded, as the outcome 
of the criticism embodied in the first part of his volume, that reality 
must, ultimately, be interpreted in terms of experience, having de- 
fined experience, carefully, in an objective manner, 2. e., as the com- 
mon denominator of all things real, and having, by this means, 
freed his theory from possible subjective idealistic and solipsistic 
misconstruction (pp. 145-146), Mr. Bradley proceeds to the investi- 
gation of the part played by thought in experience. To the methods 
and results formulated in this analysis he constantly returns in the 
remaining sections of the book. What, then, is thought, and how is 
it related to reality? In answer to this question Mr. Bradley dis- 
tinguishes three fundamental phases of experience. First, there is 
sensibility with its potentially infinite but totally undefined content. 
Second, experience reflectively mediated and defined in determinate 
but abstract and fragmentary existences and contents. Third, an 
all-inclusive absolute experience in which all possible characteriza- 
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tion in terms of existence and content is exhausted in an immediate 
reality which transcends the reflective form. Thought occupies, 
accordingly, a mediating position between reality conceived as im- 
mediate but undefined experience and reality conceived as immediate 
and exhaustively defined experience. The metaphysical bearing 
of this conviction appears in Mr. Bradley’s treatment of truth and 
reality. To both there are degrees varying indefinitely from the 
merest transformation of sensibility to the all comprehensiveness 
of the absolute. In each we must accordingly distinguish a proxi- 
mate and an ultimate form. Truth, as proximate, consists of the 
fragmentary existences and contents in which the discrepancy of 
finite ideas to reality is embodied. As ultimate, truth consists in the 
essential harmony of idea and reality in,the absolute unity where 
all discrepancy is overcome. Reality taken in its proximate form 
turns out to be appearance. Everything is real but not everything 
is self-consistent and able to stand on its own foundation. What- 
ever leads beyonds itself, by way of either internal or external com- 
plement, is appearance. Its value and standing, as reality, are deter- 
mined by the amount of transformation or complement it must 
undergo before it could become self-consistent and independent. 
True or ultimate reality consists in an all-inclusive absolute ex- 
perience which unifies and brings to rest, in an immediate way, all 
finite strivings by way of ideas and appearances. Taking truth 
and reality together, as results mediated by a single process, we are 
brought to the following conclusion. Thought is a reflective en- 
deavor to exhaust and to reconstruct ideally the richness of sensi- 
bility. On its analytic side this process gives rise to a system of 
existences or differences: as synthesis it produces a system of unify- 
ing relations or meaning. The differences and relations, however, 
transcend themselves both in principle and in detail. The more we 
discriminate, the more we find there is to discriminate: the more 
we coordinate, the more complex the relationships appear. Fur- 
thermore, existence and content collide as such, and demand a larger 
whole in which they may be included and their mutual discrepancies 
set aside. 

Consequently, a two-fold difficulty awaits Mr. Bradley’s system 
in its final result. First, it provides no criterion for the diserimin- 
ation of truth from falsity in the fabrication of ideas. According 
to it, the standard of validity for proximate truth is to be found 
in ultimate truth. Proximate truth consists in the partial corre- 
spondence of finite ideas with infinite truth; proximate error in the 
lack of correspondence between the two. But in the nature of the 
ease, the comparison of finite idea with infinite truth is impossible. 
The inevitableness of this result as to his method in general, Mr. 
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Bradley perceives, and hastens to counteract, by bringing forward 
a practical criterion for the evaluation of ideas. Harmony and 
discrepancy furnish a working basis sufficient to the needs of rela- 
tive truth. Wherever ideas harmonize there is consistency, unity, 
truth; wherever they collide there is inconsistency, discrepancy, 
error. This departure from his strict doctrine does not advantage 
Mr. Bradley much, however, for when we examine into the nature of 
harmony and discrepancy, we soon discover that they are formal 
principles, and depend ultimately upon a positive character in ideas 
determined and validated some other way. Thus even relative 
truth must be denied to the fabrications of thought on Mr. Bradley’s 
basis, and the conclusion reached that reflection is diseased through- 
out. 

The second difficulty may be stated as follows. Even though 
truth could be relatively determined, and the appropriate degrees 
of reality made out for each appearance, we should still have to face 
the final result, that in the absolute, every truth and every appear- 
ance is so transformed and complemented as to lose its own distinc- 
tive character. The absolute contains every appearance, but in such 
a manner as to possess in itself a quality inaccessible to reflective 
thought. How then, we may ask, is the amount of transformation 
requisite to the determination of the comparative values of appear- 
ances to be made out? Without such determination higher and 
lower can, in fact, mean nothing. We have now seen, if our 
interpretation be correct, that Mr. Bradley’s metaphysiec ends in a 
veritable cul-de-sac, and that the root of the difficulty is his convic- 
tion as to the character and function of thought. The analysis 
which led up to his conviction, he conceives to be essentially logical, 
and the resulting metaphysical difficulties to be inherent. As a 
matter of fact, his metaphysical insight is conditioned by a psycho- 
logical result with reference to the nature and function of ideas. 
Given his views of images and ideas as psychic events, and it is not 
difficult to trace their determining influence upon the logical ez- 
astence and content, or the metaphysical immediate and reflective 
phases of activity, which play the controlling parts in his system. 

For Mr. Bradley, the primary form of mental activity is a species 
of ‘undifferentiated sensory continuum’ in which event succeeds 
event without any interruption to the continuity of the activity, or 
any awareness of the discreteness which the successive events exhibit. 
Into this continuity discreteness creeps as the expression of unknown 
conditions. The effect is two-fold. The continuity of psychic 
events is broken up into a series of discordant factors, and a response 
is called forth on the part of the psychie process as a whole by way 
of reorganization. The discordant factors are what we know as 
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images, their attempted reorganization into a stable whole, what we 
know as ideas. The psychic origin of thought, consequently, is 
to be found in the diremption of the original sensory continuum and 
its objective in the reestablishment of a continuum like unto the 
first. Inasmuch, however, as new factors are constantly being dis- 
criminated, the hope of reaching the goal of a completely unified 
experience seems unattainable. It remains, therefore, as an ideal 
which guides the progressive development of thought. 

The logical outcome of this psychological conviction is the con- 
tention that the development of the subject and predicate of the 
finite judgment exhibits the general forms through which we be- 
come aware of the features of the all-inclusive judgment or com- 
pletely organized meaning which constitutes the true objective and 
ideal of thought. Metaphysically, we have traced its influence in 
the conception of thought as the mediator of varying degrees of 
truth and reality lying between an undifferentiated sensibility, upon 
the one hand, and a completely differentiated absolute experience, 
upon the other. 

If, then, it be true that, despite Mr. Bradley’s warnings to others, 
the cast of his own metaphysical doctrine has been fundamentally 
influenced by his psychological convictions, it may also be true, 
that the clue to the solution of his difficulties may be found in 
psychology. With this in mind, we shall, first, replace his psycho- 
logical analysis of the nature and function of thought by another 
which seems more true to fact, and, second, enquire what meta- 
physical value this insight has. 

Briefly stated this conception is—thought is the form of reaction 
which any moment of experience exhibits in stimulating, predicting 
and realizing a further moment of experience. This process may 
be regarded from two points of view: first, as a set of factors co- 
ordinated in effecting a specific result, second, as the single experi- 
ence to whose realization the factors are coordinated. For example, 
I judge that a piece of paper is before me. The activity of seeing 
stimulates a further set of experiences (memory images) which 
react into it after such a manner as to project in my mental view 
an anticipation of the experiences of touching, seeing, etc., possible 
to be realized through the active cooperation of experiences of 
movement as to arms, fingers, eyes, etc. The test of the validity 
of my judgment and the objectivity of my supposed knowledge con- 
sists, in the nature of the case, in the possibility or impossibility of 
realizing the specified experiences as anticipated. This result holds 
whether the moment of experience be relatively simple or complex. 
At one moment, my activities may be concentrated in a very narrow 
focus, at another, their sweep may be broad. In either case, knowl- 
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edge exhibits its method and function in the transformation of one 
moment of experience into another. 

The essential differences of this conception of thought from that 
ot Mr. Bradley are two: (1) The objective of ideas is not a whole 
which lies outside the range of the momentary needs and activities 
of psychic life, but one so specified and defined as to be capable of 
attainment. (2) The test of the validity of conceptions, conse- 
quently, lies within and not without their function: it is material 
and not formal. 

If, next, we enquire into the origin of knowledge, we find its source 
in the fact that psychic experience is in constant process of trans- 
formation. What Mr. Bradley takes to be a misfortune of psychic 
states, is really their normal condition. A pure, undifferentiated 
continuum there appears to be none, but rather a process, in which 
forms of coordinated experiences tend constantly to take on other 
forms. In thought this process is consciously controlled. And 
what is meant by the words ‘consciously controlled’ is, that, in the 
function of knowledge, experience is able to predict and to direct the 
character of the transformations which it undergoes. These trans- 
formations exhibit two general forms: first, those in which the 
psychic moments utilize idea-instruments already fashioned and ad- 
justed to the realization of specific experiences; second, those in 
which psychic instruments are constructed to meet the demands of 
novel situations. And the second of these forms appears to be the 
more fundamental; consequently, knowledge may be said to arise out 
of an inherent tendency of psychic activities to differentiate novel 
situations. The presence of these novel situations constitutes the 
problem of knowledge. Their resolution into factors and results 
consciously controlled, is its objective. We may emphasize this 
latter point by noting an objection which might be brought against 
this point of view. It might be contended that, on the analysis 
given above, thought arises out of a coordination which, by that fact, 
must lie and continue to lie outside the range of thought. Such a 
contention would involve a misconception of the whole point of view. 
The relation of thought to the coordination out of which it arises, 
is such as to turn that coordination inside out, and to bring to light 
its innermost character. Furthermore, this thought enters into the 
coordination so intimately as to make it anew into a whole whose 
nature is definitely forecast both in general and in detail. This 
essential feature of thought is marked, psychologically, by the fact, 
that, in reflection, the tendency toward differentiation in the psychic 
process itself becomes self-conscious, and constitutes the possibility of 
the free expansion of psychic life in intelligently controlled action. 
This transformation of experience into a self-conscious process 
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through the constructive activity of thought we shall find to be of 
essential value in the metaphysical reconstruction to which we now 
turn. ' 

In indicating the metaphysical value of our psychological analysis 
of thought, I shall take for granted the general standpoint of ob- 
jective idealism as formulated by Mr. Bradley. Everything that 
can be called real is, at bottom, a form of experience. And ex- 
perience must not be regarded as subjective idealism and solipsism 
regard it, but as the common denominator and constituent of all 
things real. Of it, subjective and objective are alike real forms, 
and the distinction of subject and object is not one, which, as a limit, 
is brought to knowledge, but rather one which, objective as it is, is 
developed in and through the process of knowledge. Assuming 
this general standpoint, we shall endeavor to indicate briefly the 
gains made for metaphysical method by our previous psychological 
analysis. First, we are enabled to appreciate the true objective of 
knowledge. It does not consist, as Mr. Bradley supposes, in an all- 
inclusive experience into which the passing moment may potentially 
be transformed, but in the determination of the character of the 
further experience into which and the conditions through which, 
respectively, any given moment of experience may be transformed. 
This holds true whether we regard the moment of experience as all- 
inclusive or as some fleeting factor within it. In other words, 
knowledge would mean just the same thing for an absolute as it does 
for the finite. The fact that an inclusive experience is complex, and 
the fleeting factor simple, makes no difference so far as the function 
and validity of knowledge are concerned. In either case, this objec- 
tive of knowledge consists in the projection of a new situation for 
realization, and its validity les in the accomplishment of the aim. 
Second, for this view, the dualism of idea and fact is overcome, and 
Mr. Bradley’s various problems are set aside. We no longer deal 
with a whole of reality which lies beyond the determination of 
knowledge, but with one whose nature it is the function of knowledge 
both to determine and to construct. Every idea, therefore, which 
reaches its aim, and the various ideals which embody, in an organized 
way, the tested conceptions of men, are true of the innermost natures 
of the specific forms of reality which they profess to mediate. Third, 
the distinction of relative from absolute truth must vanish. The 
question of adequacy in ideas is not one pertaining to comparison 
by way of correspondence and complexity between finite and infinite 
conceptions. It is one of efficiency in realizing experiences desired. 
Fourth, the origin of knowledge consists, ultimately, in the fact that 
reality differentiates, but does so in such wise that its transforma- 
tions are consciously controlled. This tendency towards differ- 
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entiation must be regarded as constitutional. The significance of 
this result is that the differentiation of new situations within the 
process of reality becomes the limit of ideas instead of the reverse 
being true. The upshot of the matter is that in the one case we are 
enabled to conceive of reality as continually and continuously dif- 
ferentiating and that in the other the exhaustive character of the 
closed system of ideas imposes a limit of such a character as to force 
the dilemma—either the system of ideas is not eternaily realized in 
fact or if eternally realized there is no room for change and the 
world of events. Fifth, in knowledge, reality becomes conscious of 
its own character and method. Consequently for the conception of 
a blind pressure toward change we must substitute a constantly 
differentiating but controlling purpose. If, then, we view reality 
as an all-inclusive experience, we rise to the conception of a process 
which inherently takes on new forms, in which, however, these forms 
are not the expression of haphazard change but of change intel- 
ligently mediated in every detail and as a whole. The process, 
accordingly, must be defined as essentially purposeful or self-con- 
scious. And we may delay here a moment longer in order to em- 
phasize a point of distinction from Mr. Bradley. Because finite 
ideas, according to his theory, have their objective in a whole which 
if attained would engulf and transform them, he was forced to 
conceive the self-consciousness of the finite process as something 
which must also be amended and over-ridden in reality. On the 
other hand inasmuch as we have found that ideas maintain their 
identity with reality by actively constructing it we must hold that 
for knowledge self-consciousness can never be transcended, but must 
ever be emphasized. 

We must now turn to a very brief consideration of what I believe 
te be Professor Royce’s misconception of pragmatism. Perhaps the 
term is ill advised. If pragmatism can not possibly mean more than 
Professor Royce says it does, then a more truthful label should be 
devised for the so-called pragmatists. And so far as the label is 
ecncerned, I am not aware that, on this side of the water at least, 
it was self-imposed by the representatives of the way of thinking 
under consideration. However this may be, it appears to me that 
the label is not so opprobrious, if a few distinctions be kept in mind. 
And at this point, perhaps, I should say that I hold no brief for any 
man’s point of view other than my own. I may have failed entirely 
te understand what the pragmatists have been aiming at, and I cer- 
tainly do not care to burden any one but myself with what I have 

formulated above. This, however, I must say, that, whether for 
good or for bad, I have conceived myself to be working on lines 
similar to those followed by the pragmatists or instrumentalists, and 
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that unless I have been thinking entirely beside the mark, the con- 
ception of pragmatism given by Professor Royce is not adequate to 
the movement assailed. Speaking bluntly, he has demolished a man 
of straw, and this for the reason that he has failed to keep in mind 
the distinction between the psychological and the metaphysical view- 
points. Moreover, I do not mean that, for his own philosophy, 
Professor Royce fails to make the distinction; simply that, in his 
criticism of pragmatism, he does not credit its exponents with the 
distinction. Doubtless for an objective idealism which takes on 
pragmative form, the distinction is more than usually difficult to 
make and to maintain. But so far as I can see, the instrumentalists 
have made and maintained it. I am the more sure of this inasmuch 
as it is easier to perceive the distinction as made by another, than 
to make it oneself, as I must now attempt to do. 

For the idealist, reality is constituted as experience. But experi- 
erce may be viewed from many points and have many different 
values correspondingly. For us the main points of distinction are 
those between a psychological and a metaphysical treatment of ex- 
perience. By psychology, experience is investigated in the imme- 
diacy of its concrete fleeting moments as these reconstitute themselves 
ir novel situations, and are examined without regard to the more 
permanent values which are exhibited by the process that mediates 
them. By metaphysic, on the other hand, experience is taken in a 
more permanent sense, as the common denominator and ultimate 
factor in all forms of reality, be their character or value what it 
may. So taken, experience is essentially objective, and the values 
which attach to it in knowledge must be taken as equally objective. 
Hence, when the pragmatist maintains that knowledge provides the 
conscious method or formula for transforming experience, he is not 
called upon to limit the result to inner or ‘subjective’ experience 
so-called. Such a contention fails to see that all distinctions (and 
among them the varying forms of subject-object reality) fall within 
the objective movement of experience, and are dependent for their 
origin and maintenance upon the objective function of knowledge. 
The critic of the pragmatic idealist appears to be full of the convic- 
tion that the pragmatist must set up psychic experience as a sort 
of entity, and must then confine knowledge within the magic limits 
of psychical insufficiency. He fails to see that experience, as psychic, 
is a form which it assumes only in and through the knowledge 
process. How, then, the pragmatist can fairly be accused of limit- 
ing reality to one of the factors which exist within its own complex 
movement is somewhat difficult to see. 

Another objection which Professor Royce makes to pragmatism 
may be formulated in the question: How can ideas arising in differ- 
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ent minds have a common value and an objective basis? In answer 
to this, it may be contended that the pragmatist does not deny the 
complexity of the objective process of experience, or the presence 
within it of self-conscious factors. For each of these, the truth of 
its knowledge must consist in the attainment of its aims. Inasmuch, 
however, as all are organically related within a single process, the 
results attained under similar conditions must have a common value. 
Furthermore, this result does not necessitate that either the process 
or the ideas which intelligently direct its transformations should be 
static or eternally fixed. 

We may conclude, therefore, that although psychology and meta- 
physies represent differing points of view in philosophy, none the less, 
their relations are such that, while inevitable confusion must result 
from a failure to keep their distinctness in mind, nevertheless, if we 
turn distinction into separation, and refuse to advantage ourselves 
of psychology in determining our metaphysical insight, we are sure, 
on the other hand, to suffer shipwreck. 


Smon F. MacLennan. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Der Neo-Idealismus unserer Tage; ein Beitrag zur Genesis philoso- 
phischer Systeme. Lupwic Stem. Archiv fiir systematische Philoso- 
phie, August, 1903. 

The justification for reviewing this article at this rather late date is 
that in the dilemma as to the nature of thinking in which the author 
places himself a sort of philosophical text is furnished. The title is 
attractive, but one finds no hatchet marks for guidance through the 
philosophical woods, and gladly emerges into the clear white light of the 
final page. As for argument, the article is a kinetoscopic presentation 
with a well-marked ‘ flicker.’ 

This dramatist of the Hedda Gabbler of the sciences, neo-idealism, 
wishes to portray this ‘ psychogenesis’ as consisting in the determination 
of the historical appearance of the categories of ‘substance,’ ‘ quality,’ 
‘state’ and ‘relation’ by their logical relationship. Each age thinks the 
same problems from the view-point of one of these. The concept used by 
‘the thinking of to-day’ is that of relation, since ‘to think is to relate,’ 
whence idealism and phenomenalism, and vice versa. So for the Greeks 
it was ‘substance,’ for the Middle Ages the ‘ eternal qualities, and later 
the ‘state’ of rest or motion. 

The text-serving dilemma, then, is: either thinking is always to relate, 
and it is possible to relate in different terms, viz., of substance, of relation, 
etc., 7. e., these are symbols for specific relations between things, a knowl- 
edge of which is given by a specific thinking, relating, activity; or, at 
one time to think is to ‘relate,’ at another, to ‘substantialize,’ etc., so 
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that thinking would then either be of mere symbols, or of these plus 
transcendent processes, meanings, but, at any rate, of a quite transitory 
nature. According to the first major horn, it is to be emphasized that the 
relations which thought gives need not be the same specifically as those 
which make up the thinking itself as a relating process, and only after the 
nature of this latter has been determined is it justifiable to infer any 
other philosophical system than that of ‘ relationism.? And some of those 
who admit a universal ‘relationism’ need to be convinced that this is 
identical with either idealism or phenomenalism. 

On the other hand, if the first part of the second horn of the dilemma 
be assumed, that thinking depends wholly on the category, it is therewith 
acknowledged that to establish its permanent psychological nature is im- 
possible. For, from the change in categories mentioned by the author, 
it follows either that thinking is itself in a state of change, whether it 
consist only of word-symbols or of those plus meanings (transcendent), 
or that, if change be denied and rather its permanence as ‘relating’ 
maintained, at other category-periods it must have been a false process, 
which is an absurdity. 

The only solution of these difficulties is to be found in the view that 
the real thinking process is a relating activity transcending conscious- 
ness; that it determines, by unique correlation, all such ideas or conscious 
states as may accompany, and words as may symbolize it, rather than 
that it is determined by these; that it forms at the same time the meaning 
of these symbols in that, as a causal process, it mediates between the 
symbol-category and external reality. 

The author himself, seemingly, has not the iota of an inkling of this 
view of the problem, but, without its solution, the meaning of his ‘ psycho- 
genesis’ is not clear. But the position which the ‘ scientific’ man takes, 
viz., that the categories of substance, state, relation, etc., refer primarily 
to the objective transcendent world, nevertheless implies it. Whether or 
not they are applicable to thinking as such is to be determined. 

The grounds for the above view may be stated as follows: It can be 
established by self-observation that formulated judgments, sentences, such 
as are, for example, seen or heard, are wnderstood, 7. e., relate to their 
object, under two extreme sets of conditions with all degrees in between. 
In the one extreme the only conscious facts present are the word-percepts ; 
no images of any kind to constitute the meanings are discoverable, either 
for the reason that they do not exist, as in the case ‘ V —1 is a surd,’ or 
because there is not sufficient time given. But if understood, then the 
meanings are, nevertheless, present in some way, in fact non-consciously 
so, 7. e., through a transcendent process, defining transcendent as all that 
which is not the present-given-content of consciousness. 

The other extreme is that in which images constituting the meaning 
of the perceived words are easily presented, or in which, as in the ‘ ideo- 
genetic’ thinking of artists the word-symbols are not used. But even 
these images are determined by unconscious conditions, so that it may 
be stated that the mediating process, whereby a judgment relates to its 
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object and its meaning is constituted, is a transcendent one, and that this 
judgment is true, only if the causal connection between this specific 
transcendent thinking process and the specific transcendent object or 
objects is a unique one. 

The consequences resulting from this view are as follows: The word- 
category may vary from time to time, from person to person; different 
words may symbolize the same meaning, as, e. g., words of different lan- 
guages, and yet, whether a conscious image be given or not, the same 
transcendent thinking process take place, for the correlation between 
word and meaning is only a conventional one. On the other hand dif- 
ferent word-categories may stand for specifically different objects through 
the mediation of specifically different events within the same trans- 
cendent thinking process; 7. e., all may be true; the world may be sub- 
stance, and states, and qualities, and relations... If these are laws of 
thought and categories logically prior to all experience, their operation 
is coincident with the working of a transcendent process, though they 
may subsequently receive a symbolization through the contents of con- 
sciousness. 

To take the contradictory view, 7. e., to make, e. g., the historically 
appearing word-categories determine the thinking process; from ‘ relation’ 
to make this ‘ relating,’ and, if one would be consistent, from substance 
he must make it ‘ substantializing,’ ete., is to identify thinking with mere 
words and nothing more. Nor can this identification be escaped by 
appealing to the images held by some to be associated with these words; 
for, since, as we have seen, this appeal shows that such images are not 
always present, yet that a sentence is understood, that the real ‘ thought- 
judgment’ is transcendent, it results in a disproof of the very premises 
that were started with. 

This view, that thinking consists of mere words, easily disproved 
though it be, and absurd though it may seem, when stated so boldly, is 
perhaps the only one wholly consistent with the traditional view that 
thinking, knowing and understanding are wholly conscious processes; 
for in formulated thought it is the word alone that is without exception 
‘given’ in consciousness. Accordingly to maintain that ‘ understanding 
makes nature,’ that the world is a system of relations, because ‘to think 
is to relate,’ to raise ‘consciousness to the highest carrier and dictator 
of all reality’ results, consistently, only in the position that all things 
are determined by mere words. These become a sort of dictatorial det 
ex et in machinis, things in themselves, monads. 

The dilemma which is presented forces, accordingly, a choice between 
two views of thinking. If we deny that it is mere words we must accept 
it as either in whole or in part a transcendent, a correlating and not an 
arbitrary creating, process, and consider it as causally connected with 
other transcendent processes; constituting in this way, either in whole or 
part, the meaning of the word symbols, and not determined by them. 

If this view be accepted, it is, furthermore, possible to conceive the 
transcendent thinking process as either absolute or permanent, or as itself 
changing and developing, though according to a law. 
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If the process remains generically the same, e. g., if thinking is always 
‘to relate’ causally and transcendently, then the historical appearance 
of different categories must mean, either that some of these are false, 
others true, or that each stands for some specific aspect of objective 
reality, so that all are true; ‘ objective truth’ then remains absolute and 
permanent. 

On the other hand as a specific transcendent process causally con- 
nected with other transcendent processes it may be that thinking itself 
changes and develops. No system of philosophy derived therefrom could 
then lay claim to permanence, although there would be a certain logic 
in philosophical change corresponding to the law of this development 
in thinking process. But even this law, inasmuch as it deals with the 
transcendent, could be determined only by induction, and, since to do 
this demands unproved principles of interpretation, would ultimately 
be dogmatic. Such a development in the thinking process itself is 
indeed quite possible, since as a transcendent and yet subjective process 
it is identical, to a large extent, with the physiological development of 
the nervous system and end organs. In fact, in order that thinking 
may fulfill its biological function as a factor in the adaptation of the 
individual to his environment, which results indeed from its being a 
causal transcendent process, it is even probable that such a change does 
take place. The true is, according to this view, the practical, 7. e., that 
which works successfully; and that alone does this which consists of two 
specific transcendent processes, the thinking and the external stimulus, 
uniquely causally connected. This holds good whether a conscious 
content be present or not. 

This brief outline of the ‘ psychology of thinking’ has been presented 
to show, if possible, that only after some such considerations have been 
made, can a position like that of our author, that the appearance of the 
categories at different periods constitutes a ‘ psychogenesis’ of philosoph- 
ical system, have anything more than a very general meaning. The analy- 
sis which he makes of it as the ‘ relating of subject and predicate’ reveals 
the penetrating depth of the foundation upon which he and most others, 
sic, sic, base idealism and phenomenalism. Yet these are not accepted 
by hosts of scientific thinkers who would agree that ‘to think is to 
relate’ (in some way). The article is of value only in its negative sug- 
gestiveness that there are certain problems concerning thinking that have, 
as yet, scarcely been touched upon by philosophical criticism, which 
problems are usually obscured by the traditional dogma, generally consid- 
ered to be self-evident, that thinking and knowing are wholly conscious 
processes. Only when the error of this view is realized, and the con- 
sequences resulting from the new position are fearlessly accepted, will 
there be progress. Until then we shall have an eternal rehash of 
‘consciousness the center of things,’ of ‘idealism’ and ‘ phenomenalism.’ 


E. G. SpauLpIna. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEw YORK. 
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Ein Beitrag zur Definition von Genie und Talent. Vixtor FiscHer. 
Annalen der Naturphilosophie, January, 1904, Vol. III., No. 2, pp. 
233-237. 

The author’s problem is a definition of genius and talent, and their 
mutual relations. His point of view is that of physical science, and he 
seeks an analogy to talent and genius, respectively, in the capacity-factor 
and the intensity-factor of physical energy. His conclusion is that genius 
and talent are not serially related, but are coordinate developments from 
the average human ability along different and independent lines. 

The author begins with a definition of genius and talent opposed to 
his own, and which, in a way, forms the basis of the article in its polem- 
ical aspect. The quotation is from Doctor A. Reibmayr (Politisch an- 
thropologische Revue, II. Jahrg., Nr. 8, S. 611), and roughly rendered is 
as follows: Talent is mental ability excelling the average of its own time 
and branch of art; genius is talent which possesses the gift of discovery, 
of creation in any branch of art. This is the serial view, genius presup- 
posing talent and being a higher form of it. 

The author’s own position is introduced with a statement of the 
fundamental principle of energetics—that every form of energy may be 
analyzed into two factors, a capacity-magnitude and an intensity-magni- 
tude—and with the announcement of his intention to apply this principle 
to mental energy. Ease of apprehension can be distinguished from its 
depth. They are unrelated. A man may be dull in the apprehension of 
a thought, and yet receive it to a greater depth than another who grasps 
it easily. Robert Mayer, the great physicist, is mentioned as a distin- 
guished example of depth of comprehension without facility. Ease of 
apprehension gives us the capacity-factor, depth of apprehension, the 
intensity-factor of mental energy. The latter might be called mental 
power, ‘ Geisteskraft,’ the former, mental receptivity, ‘ Aufnahmsfihig- 
keit” Of course, the best results occur when both genius and talent are 
united in the same individual, and this is the case with most great minds. 

The capacity-factor is often highly developed among women, but the 
especial development of the intensity-factor is almost exclusively con- 
fined to men. Genius finds its expression in both thought and feeling, 
and so in all the arts and sciences from music to pure mathematics. 
Genius is not essentially pathological. Extreme sensitivity, however, 
and excessive activity under unfavorable conditions render the man of 
genius especially liable to mental abnormality. 

The writer’s own statements have been reproduced as far as possible 
that the reader may form an independent judgment. Is he serious with 
the concept of mental energy, or is it a mere analogy? If the definition 
of talent as ease of apprehension and skill in elaboration or rendition 
be accepted, the case of Mayer seems to show that genius and talent are 
different in kind rather than degree, and this is the point with which the 
author is most concerned. But has he given us a working conception of 
genius? Careful psychological analyses have revealed such great divers- 
ities of type, that some have despaired of finding common characters, at 
least between the extremes of feeling and intellect. The use of the 
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energy concept, it would seem, should presuppose such analysis and be 
based upon it. The article is very brief, and it is to be hoped that the 
writer will elaborate and justify his position more completely. 


Henry A. Ruvucer. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


* JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK. Band 124, Heft 1. Immanuel Kant, Ansprache an die 
Konigsberger Studentschaft (pp. 1-9): L. Bussz.— Kant as ‘der Lehrer 
im Ideal.’ Erkenntnistheorie des primitiven Denkens, Schluss (pp. 9-24): 
P. Becx.—- The roots of the time concept, of the sense of past and future 
reality lie in the distinction between the sensible und the ‘ ubersinnlich’ 
present. Concepts were first classed as intangible, then as oversensible, 
as non-sensible, and finally as subjective. Greek philosophers must be 
interpreted from this primitive standpoint. Der Wert der Wahrheit, 
Schluss (pp. 25-49): G. V. Guasenapp. — The four criteria of the value of 
truth. The basis of this value lies outside of truth itself, in its relation 
to the absolute, to the religious view of the world. Neues von den Werten 
(pp. 50-58): H. ScumipKunz. — The psychology of values has been greatly 
furthered by Kreibig’s ‘Psychologische Grundlegung eines Systems der 
Werttheorie.’ Especially, it substitutes for the false antithesis of egoism 
and altruism the supplementary interests for oneself as subject (hygienic), 
for alien subjects (ethical), and for objects as such (esthetic). Bewusst- 
sein und Ichheit (pp. 58-79): G. Untricu. - Everything is consciousness ; 
but that is not something in one’s head, nor is it the creation of an ego. 
Universal consciousness sets itself in a time and space order, in which the 
body occupies a central place, and is the organ of the efficiency of thought, 
joining sensible objects to my ideas. Thus is the self distinguished from 
the environment through will. The sensible world environs all individuals, 
but is itself embraced by my individual consciousness. The sensible 
qualities of things are their very substance, not signs of something be- 
yond. Freedom of the will means that our actions are conditioned not 
only by natural laws but also by logical reflection, force of imagination, 
and by the law of the will of the individual which joins sensible existence 
with my idea of the action. Bericht iiber philosophische Werke, die in 
englischer Sprache in den Jahren 1897 bis 1900 erschienen sind (pp. 80- 
105): E. Apioxes. The following books are reviewed at some length: 
J. H. Bridges, The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. B. Rand, The Life, Un- 
published Letters and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. G. S. Fullerton, On Spinozistic Immortality. B. Russell, A 
Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibnitz. S. H. Hodgson, The 
Metaphysics of Experience. G.T. Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge; Out- 
lines of Descriptive Psychology: A Theory of Reality. W. Smith, 
Methods of Knowledge. H. Miinsterberg, Psychology and Life. W. M. 
Bowack, Observations on Method in Moral Science. <A. H. Lloyd, 
Philosophy of History: Ein bisher noch ungedruckter Brief Kants V. J. 
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1790: Recensionen. M. de Wulf, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, 
précédée d'un apercu sur la philosophie ancienne: T. ZieHEN. B. Otto, 
Lehrgang der Zukunfts-Schule: T. Evsennans. R. Stdlzle, Av. Kollikers 
Stellung zur Descendenzlehre: E. Konic. ©. Groos, Der dsthetische 
Genuss: J. Watter. W. Schacht, Nietzsche: O. Stepert. H. Schell, 
Religion und Offenbarung: O. Sreserr. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. April, 
1904, Band X., Heft 3. Hobbes-Analekten (pp. 291-318): Letters not 
easily accessible hitherto, throwing light on Hobbes’ life and character, are 
here printed and explained. Fin bisher falschlich Locke zugeschreibener 
Aufsatz Shaftesburys (pp. 318-320): P. Zmrrmann. Uber die Spuren 
einer doppelten Redaktion des Platonischen Theatets (pp. 320-333): A. 


CuIAPELL. — Part of the work was composed in Plato’s youth; much was 
added by him some thirty years after. This line of investigation should 
be followed in other dialogues, especially the Republic. Sur une erreur 
mathématique de Descartes (pp. 334-340): P. Tannery. — The third paper 
of a discussion on this point. Die beiden Bacon (pp. 341-348): A. Doria. 
— Francis Bacon received the decisive impulse to his characteristic thought 
from Roger Bacon. Locke, eine kritische Untersuchung der Ideen des 
Inberalismus und des Ursprungs nationalokonomischer Anschauungs- 
formen. Fortsetzung, Schluss folgt (pp. 349-870): G. Jarcer. — Locke 
affirms the right of the individual to personal property to be absolute, in 
contrast with Hobbes. The state merely assures the natural rights of 
man. Absolute power is transferred from the state to society with its 
privileged classes. The result was the downfall of clerical influence. 
Die Lehre von der Bildung des Universums bei Descartes in threr ge- 
schichtlichen Bedeutung. Schluss (pp. 371-412): A. Horrmann. - The 
extension of Descartes’ cosmic theory of rotation to cover animal life. 
Leibnitz’s criticism. Newton rejected the possibility of a mechanical in- 
terpretation of the universe, but it is revived by Buffon, Kant and Laplace. 
To modern ears it is a mere fairy tale as an attempt to explain the incon- 
ceivable wealth of nature. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE program of the International Congress of Arts and Science, to be 
held at St. Louis from September 19 to 25 of this year, has been issued. 
The purpose and plan of the Congress are set forth as follows: 

“The idea of the Congress grows out of the thought that the sub- 
division and multiplication of specialties in science has reached a stage 
at which investigators and scholars may derive both inspiration and profit 
from a general survey of the various fields of learning, planned with a 
view of bringing the scattered sciences into closer mutual relations. The 
central purpose is the unification of knowledge, an effort toward which 
seems appropriate on an occasion when the nations bring together an 
exhibit of their arts and industries. An assemblage is therefore to be 
convened at which leading representatives of theoretical and applied 
sciences shall set forth those general principles and fundamental con- 
ceptions which connect groups of sciences, review the historical develop- 
ment of special sciences, show their mutual relations and discuss their 
present problems. 

“The speakers to treat the various themes are selected in advance 
from the European and American continents. The discussions will be 
arranged on the following general plan: 

“ After the opening of the Congress on Monday afternoon, Sicatnaine 
19, will follow, on Tuesday forenoon, addresses on main divisions of 
science and its applications, the general theme being the unification of 
each of the fields treated. These will be followed by two addresses on 
each of the twenty-four great departments of knowledge. The theme 
of one address in each case will be the Fundamental Conceptions and 
Methods, while the other will set forth the progress during the last cen- 
tury. The preceding addresses will be delivered by Americans, making 
the work of the first two days the contribution of American scholars. 

“ On the third day, with the opening of the sections, the international 
work will begin. About 128 sectional meetings will be held on the four 
remaining days of the Congress, at each of which two papers will be read, 
the theme of one being suggested by the Relations of the special branch 
treated to other branches; the other by its Present Problems. Three 
hours will be devoted to each sectional meeting, thus enabling each hearer 
to attend eight such meetings, if he so desires. The program is so ar- 
ranged that related subjects will be treated, as far as possible, at different 
times. The length of the principal addresses being limited to forty-five 
minutes each, there will remain at least one hour for five or six brief 
communications in each section. The addresses in each department will 
be collected and published in a special volume. 

“Tt is hoped that the living influence of this meeting will be yet more 
important than the formal addresses, and that the scholars whose names 
are announced in the following program of speakers and chairmen will 
form only a nucleus for the gathering of thousands who feel in sympathy 
with the efforts to bring unity into the world of knowledge.” 

The organization of the congress consists of: 
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Director of Congresses—Howard J. Rogers. 

Administrative Board.—Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, chairman; William R. Harper, president of the University of 
Chicago; R. H. Jesse, president of the University of Missouri; Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Herbert 
Putnam, librarian of Congress; Frederick J. V. Skiff, director of the Field 
Columbian Museum. 

Officers of the Congress.—President: Simon Newcomb, retired professor, 
U.S.N. Vice-Presidents: Hugo Miinsterberg, professor of psychology in Har- 
vard University; Albion W. Small, professor of sociology in the University of 
Chicago. 


The speakers and chairmen in the subjects more especially covered by 
this JOURNAL are: 


DIVISION A—NORMATIVE SCIENCE. 


Speaker: Professor Josiah Royce, Harvard University. 


Department 1—Philosophy. 


Chairman: Professor Borden P. Bowne, Boston University. Speakers: 
Professor George T, Ladd, Yale University; Professor George H. Howison, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Section a, Metaphysics—Chairman: Professor A, C. Armstrong, Wesleyan 
University. Speakers: Professor A. E. Taylor, McGill University, Montreal; 
Professor Alexander T. Ormond, Princeton University. 

Section b, Philosophy of Religion—Chairman: Professor Thomas C. Hall, 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. Speakers: Professor Otto Pfleiderer, Uni- 
versity of Berlin; Professor Ernst Troeltsch, University of Heidelberg. 

Section c, Logic—Chairman: Professor George M. Duncan, Yale University. 
Speakers: Professor Wilhelm Windelband, University of Heidelberg; Professor 
Frederick J. E. Woodridge, Columbia University. 

Section d, Methodology of Science.—Chairman: Professor James E. Creigh- 
ton, Cornell University. Speakers: Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, University 
of Leipzig; Professor Benno Erdmann, University of Bonn. 

Section e, Ethics—Chairman: Professor George H. Palmer, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Speakers: Professor William R. Sorley, University of Cambridge; 
Professor Paul Hensel, University of Erlangen. 

Section f. Esthetics-—Chairman: Professor James H. Tufts, University 
of Chicago. Speakers: Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, New York City; Pro- 
fessor Max Dessoir, University of Berlin. 


DIVISION D—MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Speaker: President G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Department 15—Psychology. 


Chairman: Professor Noah K, Davis, University of Virginia. Speakers: 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin, Johns Hopkins University; Professor J. McKeen 
Cattell, Columbia University. 

Section a, General Psychology—Chairman: Professor Charles A. Strong, 
Columbia University. Speakers: Professor Harald Hoeffding, University of 
Copenhagen; Professor James Ward, University of Cambridge, England. 
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Section b, Experimental Psychology—Chairman: Professor Edward A. 
Pace, Catholic University of America, Speakers: Professor Hermann Ebbing- 
haus, University of Breslau; Professor Edward B. Titchener, Cornell University. 

Section c, Comparative and Genetic Psychology.—Chairman: Professor 
Edmund C,. Sanford, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Speakers: Principal 
C. Lloyd Morgan, University College, Bristol; Professor Mary W. Calkins, 
Wellesley College. 

Section d, Abnormal Psychology.—Chairman: Professor Moses Allen Starr, 
Columbia University. Speakers: Dr. Pierre Janet, professor at Sorbonne, 
Paris; Dr. Morton Prince, Boston. 


In connection with the Psychological Medicine Section of the meeting 
of the British Medical Association to be held in Oxford this year from 
July 26 to 29, the following discussions have already been arranged by 
the Committee of Reference: “ Criminal Responsibility and Degeneracy,” 
introduced by Dr. Charles A. Mercier; “ Heredity,” introduced by Dr. J. 
Beard; “ Dementia Precox,” introduced by Dr. Conolly Norman. The 
time remaining after the discussion on each morning will be devoted to 
the reading of such papers as may have been selected by the Committee of 
Reference. On each day there will be one or more microscopical dem- 
onstrations upon subjects connected with the pathology of the insane. 

Tue following changes in the department of philosophy at Yale Uni- 
versity were announced after the commencement meeting of the Yale 
Corporation: The resignation of Professor Ladd was accepted to take 
effect July 1, 1905. The title of Professor Duncan was changed to pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics. Professor Sneath was transferred to 
a professorship of the theory and practice of education. Professor Sneath 
will organize, in connection with the work of his new department, a sum- 
mer school, the first session of which will be held in 1905. 

Tue introductory volume of a ‘ Treatise on Cosmology,’ by Herbert 
Nichols has been privately printed, and can now be purchased from the 
author, 219 Commonwealth Center, Mass. Price, $3.50 postpaid. 

Doctor T. pE Laauna has been appointed to an assistantship in phi- 
losophy at Cornell University. 

Ir is announced that the club formed by a number of experimental 
psychologists at Ithaca last April, will hold its second meeting at Clark 
University during the next Easter vacation. 





